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Publication Tips 


AST year a series of seven articles 
appeared in this space, attempt- 
ing to help newspaper staffs avoid 

some of the common errors which the 
judges were constantly meeting in the 
annual contests. This year it is pro- 
posed to print a series of articles aim- 
ed to help the staffs of school maga- 
zines. Your comments or questions 
are invited. 


Some of the magazine judges were 
consulted and asked to submit sug- 
gestions. They felt that some general 
comments about the mistakes that are 
apparent year after year might make 
it easier to improve scores this year, 
especially if these explanations could 
clear up some misunderstanding about 
the specific errors. 


It occurred to the judges, also, that 
it might be helpful if they passed on 
some of the interesting ideas which 
they pick up from the magazines sub- 
mitted for the contests. Some of the 
suggestions will be impractical for 
some schools; but some, it is hoped, 
will be valuable to many. As the 
schools vary widely in size and mate- 
rial equipment, so these tips will vary 
in usefulness. 


It may be a surprise to staffs to 
know that judges do remember char- 
acteristics of most of the magazines 
they judge year after year.. when 
classification of the school remains the 
same and the judge does, too but 
because of the great number of maga- 
zines handled, it is impossible to make 
comments on all the improvements 
made. However, there are some maga- 
zines that remain so markedly un- 
changed year after year, with the same 
errors noted, that the judges wonder 
whether you and they are not wasting 
time and energy; there are others in 
which the improvements have been so 
great that the judges want to sing. 
One wants to applaud those who real- 
ly try! 

Standards for grading or judging 
are set up in an official Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association bulletin, 
“Primer of School Magazine Tech- 
nique”, which also contains a copy of 
the score sheet. Last year this bul- 
letin was used as the official score 
sheet and, therefore, many schools 
should have a copy in their files. In 
some cases, the judges referred direct- 
ly to pages in the “Primer” which 
dealt with the particular item on 
which points were deducted. They 
felt that if editors saw in print the 
standards upon which the judges based 
their decisions they would be able to 
accept the loss of points more readily 
and would be more likely to avoid a 


similar error another year. 


The material will be treated in two 
major divisions; namely, the physical 
aspects and the contents. 


I N considering the physical aspects, 

one naturally thinks first of size 
and shape. In spite of the fact that 
this matter is chiefly to be determined 
by the local tastes, schools may like 
to know that there are trends in cer- 
tain directions. Many schools are 
finding the “pocket edition” highly 
desirable; this size has the handicap 
of being a poor medium for art work 
and does not lend itself very well to 
artistic presentation of all kinds of 
material. The large size seems to be 
losing its popularity, chiefly because 
it is hard to keep on file and is hard 
to carry among textbooks. The size 
that will fit into the ordinary hard- 
cover notebook nicely seems to be 
gaining in popularity. 

“What shall we use for the cover?” 
In spite of paper shortage and gov- 
ernment restrictions, a cover stock 
heavier than the usual book paper used 
inside is still available in a few 
colors. 


It might be wise to use a simple line 
design in contrasting or harmonizing 
ink until once again you are able to 
tell the printer that you want cover 
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stock of such and such a quality and 
ink of this or that color to show off 
a particularly striking cover cut. If, 
however, you are still able to exert 
some choice and expect to use an all- 
over design, consider your design as 
it appears on the front first, then on 
the back, and last of all as a continu- 
ous design; but be sure to look at it 
as it will appear when it is folded on 
the magazine. Some good designs 
have been spoiled because this aspect 
was not given due consideration. 


Another trick used on some attrac- 
tive covers consists of a linoleum 
block cut in a conventional design ex- 
tending from front to back, with the 
name of the magazine and issue cut 
also as a part of the block. This al- 
lows a good ink color on what might 
otherwise be an undesirable stock and 
gives better color tone to the whole. 
In addition, such a block is cheaper 
than the usual line cut, Ben Day, or 
half-tone, as well as being a simpler 
task for the less experienced, as the 
space to cover with the design will be 
fairly large. 


If you can get the film, you might 
like to try a photographic type of 
cover for a change. . and if you have 
any good photographers among your 
students. Popular boys and pretty 
girls or groups of students in some 
characteristic school activity make 
good subjects for a cover picture 
with the name plate of the school 
magazine above the cut and a good 
caption, perhaps, below it. An ordi- 
nary snapshot, not too small to begin 
with and very clear, can be blown up 
by the engraver to the proportionate 
size needed. Winners of contests and 
football players in action are always 
good sellers. 


Speaking of covers and their attrac- 
tiveness—why spoil a good front by 
plastering the inside with small, unin- 
teresting advertisements that every- 
body hates the sight of anyway, but 
which we all recognize as a means to 
help defray expenses? If you must 
put ads there, why not put some ar- 
tistic ones there? Use your salesman- 
ship to sell the whole space and then 
have some artistic student make an 
ad that the reader will really stop to 
look at and will linger a while over 
But better yet, avoid putting ads there. 
Who wants a false front, anyway? 


Have you used Ross board for your 
cover design? It has many possibili- 
ties, but the design should be made 
to size if you don’t want to lose any 
of the shadings. Contecrayon offers 
good shading, too, and is not too dif- 
ficult to use. Both of these are use- 
ful for the inside and outside art work, 
but both show best results when made 
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Handling the Interview 


‘By DR. GEORGE BIRD 


School of Journalism, Syracuse University 


HE interview for publication in 

the high school press can be a 

pleasant adventure for the inter- 
viewer. It can also be a highly educa- 
tional experience. And it can produce 
news copy which the readers will find 
entertaining and _ perhaps profitable 
reading. To produce an_ interview 
story that ranks high on each of these, 
the reporter must spare no pains on 
three points—when planning the 
event. 

First, the reporter must select care- 
fully the person or persons to be ques- 
tioned. 

Many an interview is ruined before 
it is begun because a hasty or ill-ad- 
vised choice has been made. The 
practice of collaring the first man or 
woman one meets usually results in 
colorless copy. The interviewee should 
be selected because of his special 
knowledge of the subject at hand, 
perhaps because of his colorful per- 
sonality, or because of his connection 
with news of the day. 


UPPOSE the interview must be 

with a single student personality. 
The reporter will have in mind the 
production of interesting copy; conse- 
quently, he will pick a student who is 
most likely to yield such copy. That 
may be because of interesting places 
the student has been or unusual jobs 
he has held. It may also be that the 
reporter knows his student has a 
quick, active mind or that his opinions 
are usually respected. Consultation 
with the publication adviser at this 
point might uncover just the person 
for the interview. 

Or suppose more than one person 
must be questioned. Included may be 
the problem of choosing typical or 
representative students. When this is 
true, enough interviews should be 
taken so that the least interesting can 
be dropped. Whenever possible, how- 
ever, even in the multiple interview 
students should be selected because 
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they are likely to say something worth 
recording. 

The second step in planning an in- 
terview is the study of the person to 
be interviewed. Several circumstances 
must be considered in this step. 

If the interviewee is well known to 
the reporter, as may be in the case of 
a fellow student, this preliminary 
study is unnecessary. However, if the 
reporter is unacquainted with the pro- 
posed object of his questions, he 
should use enough sources of informa- 
tion, so that he will know something 
of the background and character of 
the individual. If such information 
is not available, the student should 
seriously debate whether he should 
seek the interview. It is wrong to 
waste the time of busy public men 
and women. It is also poor advertis- 
ing for the student and the school he 
represents. 

When the individual to be interview- 
ed is a local character known in the 
city but without a national reputation, 
use of standard works of reference 
will be of help. The best source of in- 
formation will be the local city library. 
Here will often be found clippings 
from local or nearby newspapers in 
which valuable data are given. The 
librarian may be able to provide other 
references, such as _ state-wide direc- 
tories giving brief biographical 
sketches. Don’t neglect teachers or 
students who may know the individual. 


HE nationally-known artist, speak- 

er, or businessman, who visits 
your city perhaps briefly, is an easier 
subject. He is probably accustomed 
to being interviewed. He may even 
be eager for the interview if he is a 
speaker or artist on tour, for publicity 
is part of his stock in trade. If he is 
truly prominent, try looking him up in 
“Who’s Who in America”, ‘“Who’s 
Who in Science”, or the appropriate 
directory. Some standard dictionaries 
of biography include living charac- 


ters. These may prove valuable. Con- 
sult your school and city librarian for 
suggestions. 


What should a reporter learn about 
the subject of his interview? How 
much does he need to know? In 
brief, he should know considerable 
more than he will use directly. This 
information will help the reporter to 
feel at ease with his interviewee and 
enable him to understand much that 
he might otherwise misinterpret. 


If the man is written up in a stan- 
dard reference, read the entire item. 
Fifteen or twenty minutes spent this 
way is little enough to devote to the 
preparation of an important confer- 
ence. The reporter will be amply re- 
paid for all the time he invests. Find 
out where the man was born and when. 
This will give his age, and it won’t 
be necessary to ask that question. 
“Who’s Who in America” will tell 
who his parents were. It will also give 
the man’s education, the important po- 
sitions he has held, and whatever 
books or works of art he has produced. 

Study these items until you are fa- 
miliar with them. They will aid you 
later in choosing the questions you will 
ask. And these questions likely will 
reveal without suggestion from the re- 
porter the fact that such a study was 
made. The resultant increase in con- 
fidence which the interviewee will have 
for the reporter will help produce a 
better interview. 

Speakers and artists from out of 
town usually have their own publicity 
agents, perhaps connected with an 
agency managing the tour. See if you 
can’t get hold of some of the advance 
publicity. Possibly the local news- 
paper can be of help in this connec- 
tion. Visit the local booking agency. 


_ third major step in prepara- 
tion for the interview, then, is the 
drawing up of a list of questions to 
be asked at the interview. This as- 
sumes, of course, that a cubject or 
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“angle” has previously been chosen. 


The very general interview that covers 
too much ground is likely to be a 
failure from the reader’s point of 
view. For instance, if you are inter- 
viewing a war correspondent, don’t 
try to get him to express views on 
parts of the war with which he is not 
familiar. Confine the questions to 
that section from which he has most 
recently returned. 

If the interview is with an artist, 
don’t ask him about his opinion on 
the outcome of the war. Such ques- 
tions as the place of art in wartime, 
or how the war has affected the crea- 
tion of art are well chosen. When men 
and women have spent long years in 
preparing themselves for a certain 
type of work, the reporter would do 
well to confine his questions to matters 
bearing on that field. 

When certain that the questions 
cover the information you want, mem- 
orize them. Try repeating the list to 
a friend, or write it out again from 
memory. In this way you will be sure 
that nothing will be forgotten once 
the interview gets underway. 


HE actual conducting of the in- 

terview is usually not the most 
difficult part of getting the story into 
print. Sometimes getting a good line 
on the man to be interviewed is more 
dificult. Or even writing a first-rate 
story. Among the points your re- 
porters want to know is whether to 
take notes during the interview. 

Don’t take any more than you have 
to. But it is wise to jot down an exact 
figure, the spelling of a name, a date, 
or the like. The interviewee will 
usually appreciate your care. How- 
ever, put your paper and pencil out 
of sight as soon as possible. Their 
presence tells the individual that he is 
talking for print, and the idea is some- 
times enough to cripple the interview. 

How should the interviewer conduct 
himself? In a perfectly natural man- 
ner if possible. If you have chosen 
a subject worthy of being printed, and 
have thoroughly prepared yourself, 
you have every right to be proud of 
what you are doing. However, embar- 
rassment may well come to the one 
who plans to ask frivolous or flippant 
questions, or who has prepared has- 
tily. Take as your motto, “Be thor- 
oughly prepared.” 

Reporters representing a high school 
newspaper will, of course, conduct 
themselves like gentlemen. That 
means they will not force their way 
into any man’s office or hotel room 
(if he is a visitor). The occasions 
when a professional reporter is jus- 
tified in doing otherwise are indeed 
few. The high school reporter is 
never so justified. The rules are 
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Conduct must be legal and 


simple. 
ethical. 


OW should you begin the inter- 

view? That depends somewhat 
upon the circumstances of the meet- 
ing. Probably your time is limited, 
and certainly you should take no more 
time than necessary from a busy in- 
dividual. However, you will usually 
find it a help if you can introduce 
yourself as a “friend of a friend,” or 
if you can make use of some other 
common meeting ground, such as be- 
ing an admirer of his writings (music, 
art, work, etc.) A moment or two 
spent thus will melt a great deal of 
ice. 

Then after such preliminaries (as- 
suming that he knows the purpose of 
your visit) simply fire the first ques- 
tion. Keep him talking on that pre- 
cise point through additional ques- 
tions along the same line, until you 
have the information that you need. 
Then pop your second question, and 
proceed as before. 

Avoid trying to reveal how much 
you know of the subject through 
lengthy talk on your part. Remem- 
ber that he is the subject of the in- 
terview, he is the man who is to be 
quoted. Keep him talking. Your 
questions will adequately reveal how 
much you know of the subject. 

Just as note-taking may cripple the 
interview, so may references to it as 
an interview. Be as informal as is con- 
sistent with circumstances without as- 
suming a degree of friendship that 
does not exist. 

While your interview must be 
planned in advance so that you will 
know what ground to cover, it is un- 
likely that you will be able to follow 
a rigid order. Further, it might be 
a mistake. When useable information 
is being revealed, don’t interrupt to 
ask a question on another point. Wait 
until the moment is logical. 

Before you leave, ask if you may 
contact him again for other details 
that may later prove necessary for 
your article. Such permission will 
probably be granted, and it will give 
opportunity to verify some of your 
data if you later are in doubt. 

Should you ask him to look over 
your article before you print it? This 
is, of course, not feasible in the case 
of visiting artists or lecturers. In other 
cases if the article is controversial, 
yes. Certainly show it to your ad- 
viser. In most cases, however, if you 
have done a careful job, this will be 
unnecessary. 

The test of this may be found in 
the question, “Would I hesitate to 
show the article to him for fear of his 
reaction?” If in doubt, show him the 
article. Many a man’s reputation or 


business has been damaged by care- 
less reporting. Because the high 
school student is not legally responsible 
and compensation for such injuries is 
almost impossible to obtain, either the 
student or the adviser should willingly 
“kill” the story if the interviewee ob- 
jects to its being printed. 

After leaving the place of interview, 
it is wise to find a quiet spot imme- 
diately where you can jot down your 
important impressions, outstanding 
questions, and other data. Don’t wait 
half an hour, or even ten minutes. Do 
it at once! You will never regret 
putting down all you can remember. 


— are the steps to be followed 
in writing the interview? That 
depends on the type of interview. 
Probatbly the experienced reporter 
has a lead in mind before the inter- 
view is ended. The rest will be writ- 
ten as best suited to the subject with 
the most important items early in the 
story. 
Steps In Writing The Lead 

Here are some general suggestions 
that should be helpful in writing the 
lead: 

1. The lead may begin with one 
or more striking statements by the in- 
terviewee. 

2. The lead may be in direct or in- 
direct quotation. 

3. The lead should include the 
man’s name and a brief phrase show- 
ing who he is, or why he is important. 

4. The lead may also begin with a 
summary or the keynote of the inter- 
view. 

5. If the circumstance or setting of 
the interview was very unusual (this 
doesn’t happen often), you may be- 
gin the lead with either. 

Though the interview is developed 
through questions and answers, it is 
generally wise to omit questions from 
the story. Keep the story running as 
if it had been mostly an uninterrupted 
monologue. Occasionally, however, in 
special cases refusal to answer a ques- 
tion may be important. In such cases 
the question probably should be in- 
cluded. 

Bits of action or glimpses of per- 
sonality may be included to add color. 
Certainly this should be done when 
the interview has otherwise been col- 
orless. Description of the setting may 
also be used, though this is likely to 
be less important. 

What about the reporter? Gener- 
ally, keep yourself out of the story. 
Avoid such references as 
scribe”, “your reporter”, or “your in- 
terviewer.” The reporter’s person or 
personality are seldom important in 
the story. If credit for the interview 
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Schemes That Have Worked 


‘By REV. BRO. REMIGIUS, S.C. 


and there is plenty of money 

circulating. But it wasn’t al- 
ways so. Just a few years ago, it was 
a very poor city with an upper crust of 
rich people and thousands of others 
who had to struggle to make ends 
meet. 


A T present Mobile is a boom town 


So with ourselves at McGill. When 
I took charge of The McGillian three 
years ago, we started off in the red 
and ended there yearly. 


We determined to make our paper 
brighter and more popular with the 
student body, but we needed a bit 
more cash to pay for our ideas. The 
first policy was a “picture a page”, 
and that became a headache before 
very many months had passed. Be- 
side that, we discovered a student who 
had a right passable talent for cartoon- 
ing—not of the witty type, but some- 
thing rather serious, and always to the 
point. Hence, etchings. Hence, extra 
cost. 


Our regular advertisers gave about 
$90 a month, but the cost of printing 
and engraving, plus pictures and other 
incidentals went upward to $115 a 
month. 


O, we needed some schemes that 

would work. Our first was to see 
that every boy in school received the 
paper and was conscious of it as a 
power in the school. So we had sub- 
scription cards printed; we mimeo- 
graphed a bulletin for the opening 
day and offered prizes for the sale of 
the most “outside” subscriptions, as 
well as for 100 per cent home room 
subscription. Prizes offered were school 
belts and buckles and a top prize of 
a Sugar Bowl ticket. We repeated 
the same prizes each year since and 
subscriptions went up from less than 
fifty paid “outside” subscriptions to 
more than 100 the first year, and now 
we are well over 200. 


Getting the faculty interested and 
pushing homeroom competition is the 
best possible scheme for subscription 
sales by the students. A few well- 
placed words by the teachers will work 
up more enthusiasm than all the stu- 
dent announcements and posters. One 
year we offered a big reduction in the 
subscription rate for all 100 per cent 
homerooms. But now almost the en- 
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tire student body has activity cards 
so we have discontinued that practice. 


On the subject of activity cards, I 
have this to say—they make a rather 
soft lining in the nest when everybody 
owns one and all the trouble of col- 
lection is off our hands, since the of- 
fice handles this. We can depend on 
Activities to furnish us with $250-$275 
a year without any other worry than 
how to spend it. But when only a 
small percentage of the students have 
their cards—then that makes it rather 
difficult to estimate the number of 
copies that will be sold and the 
trouble in other ways at times is more 
than what one gets out of it. 


Another cash gathering scheme has 
been for the final issue with the pic- 
tures of the graduates and of the 
classes and various school organiza- 
tions and activities of the whole year. 
We don’t have a yearbook, so our 
graduation issue takes the place of the 
annual. When cash was scarce, we 
had the seniors pay for the engrav- 
ing of their pictures (and incidentally 
for the entire issue as well as back 
bills of the whole year) by soliciting 
ads for the final issue. The conditions 
were these: if the graduates contracted 
so many column inches extra, their 
pictures would be put in free—if not, 
$2 would have to be paid to cover 
the cost of engraving and printing. 
This generally got enough contracts 
to make the income meet the invoices. 
But a difficult, and perhaps the most 
discouraging feature of that was that 
the seniors, who contracted those ads 
all over town and in the outlying sub- 
urbs, were now no longer in school, 
and often the bills languished unpaid. 
But now we have made the regular 
advertising staff handle any senior is- 
sue ad soliciting and the seniors are 
assessed $2 each for the cost of en- 
graving their pictures. 


One of my main arguments in this 


matter is: most of them during their 


senior year were “call-outs” in one or 


more fraternity or sorority dance, and 
also certainly for their own graduation 
dance. And they had to pay heavily 
for this dubious privilege. So if they 
have the money for such things, they 
have it for the permanent record of 


their final days in high school. 


One more financial scheme, and I’li 


let these alone: for one special issue 
we needed enough to pay for the ex- 
tra pictures, engraving, and the large 
number of free copies for the boys in 
the services, so we got out what we 
nicknamed our Victory Ad—using a 
Treasury Department mat with about 
fifty names at $1 each in the space 
that would sell for less than half 
that much at flat rates. 


WE don’t have a journalism class 
and practically all the staff 
members work after school and on 
Saturdays so that staff work has to 
be done either during recess periods 
or at home or at the sacrifice of re- 
duced income. Therefore, to make 
the work more acceptable we have 
worked out a merit system of honor 
points with just about everything that 
is done by a staff member receiving 
points—front writing to running er- 
rands. 


Another good feature of these 
Honor Points is that they will defi- 
nitely tell who is and who isn’t work- 
ing. Just one example: the year be- 
fore we worked out this point system, 
one boy was not given an award at the 
end of the year, and he felt very much 
hurt over the matter, believing that he 
had done a very important duty all 
year very conscientiously. Since then 
every boy knows just what he has 
done—at least in value of points, and 
he knows whether he is entitled to an 
award or not—consequently saving 
embarrassment both for the boy and 
the adviser. 


For several years we have toyed 
with the idea of the outmoded birth- 
day column as a means of getting the 
students’ names into the paper, and 
have consistently refused to give in, 
until the latest development hit us in 
the form we now use in our monthly 
“Happy Birthday” notice. Looking 
ahead to the date of approaching is- 
sue, we find the boy (once we hit 
the jackpot with three!) whose birth- 
day coincides with the date of publi- 
cation, and announce the fact, and 
give him a nicely decorated cake. It 
is an extra expense, but it’s popularity 
justifies it. If there is no student with 
a birthday coinciding with our publi- 
cation date, then the one nearest after 


the published date gets the cake. 
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IT’S ON SALE 


The long-awaited Syllabus prepared by a committee of 
advisers is now on sale. While it is only natural that one 
should have pride in his own product, the committee feels 
that it has made a real contribution to the field of school 
journalism. 


The October issue and this issue carry a full-page an- 
nouncement of the Syllabus, giving the general plan and 
the titles of the twenty-six Units into which the book is 


divided. 
Since the Syllabus is published by the Columbia Schol- 


astic Press Association for the Advisers Association, the 
reduced rate of $1.25 is applicable only to those who are 
members of the Advisers Association. 

The original committee of writers consisted of twenty- 
two members, each of whom wrote one or two Units in a 
field in which the writer is an acknowledged specialist. A 
small editing committee then co-ordinated the entire work 
and did the general task of editing, in addition to com- 
piling the glossary and an extensive bibliography of 517 
titles. 


Lambert Greenawalt, William Penn High School, York, 
Pa., as the general chairman, formulated the fundamental 
plan on which the Syllabus is based, devoted many hours 
to the development of the details, and supervised the work 
of the editing committee. 


Comments and suggestions for future printings or re- 
visions will be appreciated and should be sent to CSPA 


offices. 
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THEY ARE INTERESTED 


Several of the editorials reprinted in this issue and in 
that of October reflect the constant concern of the high 
school editors over the duties and responsibilities of high 
school youth in the present war situation and in the days 
of peace to come. 

During the next several years there will be many con- 
flicting ideas presented as to the part that America should 
have in the organization of world affairs. School editors 
will be the recipients of all sorts of literature asking them 
to publicize this or that plan—isolationism, international- 
ism, armament reduction, armament increases, and items 
involving practically every phase of American participation 
in world problems. 

The staff and the adviser will often be tempted to “take 
the plunge” and advocate one policy as against another. 
Often the forces or agencies behind the proposed plan 
are unknown to the editorial staff, which may find itself 
the victim of a zealous but perhaps vicious promoting 
group. 

To be sure, the staff should be interested in the fate 
of its fellow-students and the part they should play in the 
new world, and freedom of sensible, reasoned expression 
should be cultivated. There are many who feel, however, 
that at least some of these matters are beyond the province 
of the school publication and that the full implications of 
the problems involved may be beyond the limited experi- 
ences and knowledge of the high school editorial staff. It 
may be well to examine with great care and print with cau- 
tion, if at all, any proposals received from outside agencies. 

vT wv 


WHERE CREDIT IS DUE 


During the summer the editor received a letter from the 
principal of a school in North Carolina complaining of the 
fact that an editorial that first appeared in the publication 
of his junior high school about a year ago was published 
the following month almost verbatim by a junior high 
school in New Jersey, without any indication of its source 
and with no credit given to the original school. 

Every so often an instance of this nature comes to light, 
and it is, of course, possible that there are others that 
have escaped attention. 

Since one of the main purposes of the school publica- 
tion is the development of creative writing, one wonders 
what an offending school hopes to gain by use of the 
shears and paste method, whether it be editorials, humor, 
or other features. 

The polite and courteous thing to do is to state the source 
of the borrowed material, even if the editor considers it 
so good that it is worthy of reprinting in his own publica- 
tion. 
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WHAT IS YOUR PLAN? 


A statement of policy for school newspapers in the days 
of changeover from war to peace has been formulated by 
a committee of the Pennsylvania School Press Association. 
It is reprinted with permission in this issue. Advisers and 
staff members, as well as those interested in the develop- 
ment of regional, local, or state press associations, will find 
in it much of value to their work. 

It is likely that other groups will develop similar policy 
statements in the future. The Review will be glad to print 
any such articles for the information of readers throughout 
the country. 

The Pennsylvania School Press Association is to be con- 
gratulated on its early start on a problem that will be in- 
creasingly pressing as victory nears. 
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Schools Sponsor Military Equipment 


N connection with the Sixth War 

Loan Drive, many schools will un- 

doubtedly desire to sponsor some 
kind of military equipment in recog- 
nition of their sales effort. 

The Education Section, War Finance 
Division, in its publication, “Schools 
at War’, makes clear the limitations 
on what equipment may carry a 
school’s name. The magazine says, 
“A school may sponsor any item of 
equipment from a selected list ap- 
proved by the Army and Navy. Prices 
range from the bomb trailer at $1,150 
to a B-29 heavy bomber at $600,000. 
Although a school may choose to ‘fi- 
nance’ some other piece of equally im- 
portant military equipment, it may not 
have its name in any except those 
listed.” 

When the school can show that it 
has completed War Savings sales 
equalling the cost of a particular 
item, it must notify the State War Fi- 
nance Office. They will make out two 
sponsorship panels (in red, white, and 
blue, three and a half by five and a 
half inches), with the name and ad- 
dress of the school. One will be for- 
warded to the Army or Navy to be 
placed in a piece of equipment of the 
type sponsored. The other will be 
sent back to the school as a certificate 
or citation. 


AE following information is re- 
printed directly from “Schools at 
War” and can be regarded as official. 
Those who desire additional informa- 
tion should write Education Section, 
War Finance Division, United States 


Treasury Department, Washington 25, 
> < 

Rules for Sponsoring Equipment 

Who May Participate? Any school, 
group of schools, city or county school 
system, college or youth organization 
may launch a campaign to finance one 
or more of these pieces of sponsor- 
able equipment. 

What Are the Dates? Each sponsor- 
ing group should set definite dates for 
its campaign. Without them enthus- 
iasm may lag. American Education 
Week or Pearl Harbor Day may be a 
good closing date. 


What Equipment May Be Sponsor- 
ed? The name and address of the 
sponsoring group may be placed in 
eny of the Army and Navy planes, 
Navy landing craft, and Army mobile 
equipment listed below. Other mili- 
try equipment may be financed but not 
marked with the name and address of 
the school or group. No planes or 
equipment may be named by the spons- 
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oring school. 

What Bonds Count? Only War 
Bonds of Series E, F, and G when 
sold to individuals. They must be 
counted at issue price, not at maturity 
value. 

What Is Your School’s Goal? Each 
school must set its own goal at a figure 
higher than previous sales totals for a 
similar period. 

May Goals Be Increased? Yes, even 
if the original plans called for the pur- 
chase of a “grasshopper” plane at 
$3,000, a school which actually sells 
$15,000 worth of War Bonds may 
sponsor a training plane instead, mere- 
ly by notifying the State War Finance 
Office. 

What Do the Panels Cost? There 
is no charge for the sponsorship panels. 
Simply notify your State War Finance 
Office when you begin your campaign. 
Then notify them of its successful 
completion, and they will send you the 
duplicate panel. 

May a School Sponsor More Than 
One Item? Yes, a school may finance 
any number of these _ sponsorable 
items and receive a duplicate sponsor- 
ship panel for each piece of equip- 
ment. 


Equipment Which May Be Marked 
With Sponsorship Panel 


ARMY MOBILE EQUIPMENT 
Bomb Trailer (for loading 


Bombers) $1,150 
Jeep ('%4-ton truck) 1,165 
Laundry Tailer 1,900 
Ambulance, Field (%%4-ton) 1,950 
Gasoline Tank Truck, 750-ga. 3,150 
Artillery Repair Truck, M-9 4,350 
Scout Car 6,175 
Truck, 2'-ton, Amphibian 

(‘““Duck’’) 8,275 
Personnel Carrier, Half Track, 

M-5-Al with winch 9,200 
Tank, Light, without arma- 

ment 57,570 
ARMY PLANES 
Liaison Plane (Flying Jeep 

or Grasshopper) $3,000 
Army Primary Trainer 15,000 
Pursuit Plane 50,000 
Hospital Service Plane 125,000 
Medium Bomber 125,000 
Heavy Bomber 250,000 
B-29 Bomber 600,000 
NAVY PLANES 
SNJ North American 

Navy Scout Trainer $25,000 
F6F Grumman Hellcat 

Fighter 88,500 
F4U Chance Vought Corsair 

Fighter 108,000 
SB2C Curtiss Helldiver 

Scout Bomber 108,009 


TBF Grumman Avenger 
Torpedo Bomber 132,000 
PBY Catalina Patrol Bomber 172,000 


PV Vega Ventura 196,000 
PB4Y Consolidated Liberator 

Patrol Bomber 280,000 
PBM Martin Mariner Patrol 

Bomber 413,000 
NAVY LANDING CRAFT 
LCVP Landing Craft, Per- 

sonnel $12,000 
LVT Amphibian Steel Trac- 

tor (“Water Buffalo”) 30,000 
LCM Landing Craft, mech- 

anized 35,000 


Weeding 


I clear my plot of last year’s growth 
gone stale 

And stark with rot; gone damp witk 
endless rain. 

I tear out withered roots grown grey 
and pale. 

Their desiccated fingers cling in vain 

To ancient beds from which they drew 
their life. 

I pluck the stiffened stem; the vine 
long dead; 

The wind-worn stalks yield cracking to 
my knife 

And bare a cankered plant from foot 


to head. 


Even as this, my thought is plagued 
by weed, 

Pinching the bud and twisting round 
the root, 

The treacherous growth warps reason 
in the seed; 

My virtue tangles deep and destitute. 

And spite the double strength of need 
and will, 

The subtle weed of fear I cannot kill. 

Marjorie Mermelstein 
The Sketch Book 


Washington Irving High School 
New York, N. Y. 
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Easter Miracle 


White angels sleep 

With softly folded wings, 
And ’round His tomb 
Nocturnal shadows sling. 
The lily turns 

Its alabaster bloom 

Unto the white, 

Cool radiance of the tomb. 
The lily’s heart 

Yearns for this strange, sweet light. 
Its petals part— 

It flowers in the night. 


Arline Arsenault 
The Meteor 
Berlin H’gh School 
Berlin, N. H. 
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Postry of the Month... 


The poems published on this page 
were selected by staff members of The 
Green Witch, Greenwich High School, 
Greenwich, Conn. 


Two Worlds 


That velvety green carpet 

On which we clumped 

Our heavy boots 

Is a miniature forest, 

A world of its own; 

There infinitesimal insects 

Live out life spans 

And rest at last 

In the shadow 

Of lofty moss forests. 

Jeanne Holland 

The Cherry & White 


Senior High School 
Williamsport, Pa. 


v vy v 
Ode To Frankie 


Arise, arise, my soul, and sing 

Applaud and claim the new born king! 

Softest voice, immortal acting, 

Beyond the dreams of the most ex- 
acting. 

Face and form are fairer still 

Graced by “nature’s” perfect skill. 

Women sigh and women scream 

When they hear Hoboken’s dream— 


Arise, arise, my soul, and sing 


Applaud and claim the lamb of swing! 


Betsy MacRossie 
The Green Leaf 
Greenwich Academy 
Greenwich, Conn. 


v vy 7 
Sonnet 


Love—were I born a palsied soul to 
fear 

The ever-present shadow and the mist 

Upon the hill beyond the frightened 
deer 

Who toss averted heads and scarce 

' resist 

The trembling urge to run—to crash 
headlong 

Wild-eyed into the safety of the brush; 

Were I afraid our unattended song 

Had melted in us at the ugly rush 

Of the Black Presence when of Death 
we thought, 

Then we were taken by the friendless 
foe 

Long ere our time—ere Death the last 
inch fought— 

And this our love had died so long ago 

That we would not have known the 
wind that blows 

Past Death on where the Darkling 
River flows. 

Betty Neill 
The Acorn 
Jefferson High School 


Roanoke, Virginia 


Neglected 


Oh, what thunderous worries upon my 
brow! 

Oh, what sighs, what sorrows within 
my heart! 

Oh, what racking agony that now 

Forces me to play the cruel part of 
Pagliacci, laughing as I find 

The tragedy mounting into an_ icy 
flame! 

O my soul! the throbbing of my mind 

Is drowning the whispered mocking of 
my name! 

And still the faint, clear rays which 
lead 

The wandering heart to fresh, windy 
skies 

Have been denied to me; my ugly 
weed 

Will never blossom, but undernourish- 
ed, dies! 

For you have passed me by, O stars 
above— 

Tis spring, ’tis spring, and I am not 
in love! 

Sylvia Farnham 
The Acorn 
Jefferson High Schoo! 


Roanoke, Virginia 


vy vy vy 
Silence 


Here, by the stillness of the brook, 
Where the grass grows green 

In the dampness and the lush, 

And Spring is born anew 

In the willowy brush— 

Here, by the stillness of the brook, 
There is peace. 


Here, as the wild robin calls, 
And the laughing water answers 
Reflecting squirrels dancing, 
There is heard the wind’s voice; 
But the sound isn’t noise 
Here, in the quiet of it all, 
It is peace. 

Norma Weiland 


The Acorn 
Jefferson High School 


Roanoke, Virginia 
yy VT 
The Last Leaf 


How the last leaf that 
autumn air 

Clings to a stark and wind-belabored 
tree! 

How bright and brave it seems, to 
even dare 

To mock the winds that howl for mas- 
tery! 

Yet though the gallant leaf must soon 
defeated fall, 

Leaving the tree a poor deserted thing; 

Though gray clouds settle like a som- 
ber pall, 


Fresh leaves will blossom with 


the 


braves 


the 


smile of spring. 

So, hope remains when all success has 
fled 

To cheer a soul that has no other 
friend; 

A soul believing when that hope is 
dead 

All will be lost; that life itself will end. 

How wrong! ’Tis but the hope that 
dies; 

With each returning spring new hope 
arise. 


Ann Sadler 
The Acorn 
Jefferson High School 


Roanoke, Virginia 


7 vy x 
Dream Children 


Last night I saw them dancing 
On the lawn and in the way, 
But now they all have vanished 
With the coming of the day. 


I saw them gay and spritelike 
Dancing, romping ’neath the moon 
Drinking dew from tips of roses, 
But they vanished all too soon. 


I think of them each morning 
And I think of them at noon 
And I visualize their antics 

Of last night beneath the moon. 


I sit and long for twilight, 

For the time when all is still, 

When sprites and nympths are people, 
And God works His sovereign will. 


I will glance outside my window 
At a world that’s wreathed in light, 
And God works His sovereign will. 
To know it’s really night. 


I’ll never need real children 
While I have my elfin friends, 
Who come to entertain me 
The moment daylight ends. 


Roberta Anderson 
The Student 
Holmes High School 
Covington, Kentucky 


y v v 
What Has Youth? 


If someone should ask you, 
What has youth? 
The best answer is, 
Faith, hope, and truth. 
Three little words, 
And what are they? 
Faith?—in God, to live and pray; 
Hope?—in one man of another; 
Truth?—to call a man his brother:— 
All this has youth. And who can teli 
How he will use it? 
I hope it’s well. 
John Ferguson 
The Spectator 


Central High School 
Paterson, N. J. 
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Advertising Copy and Layout for the 
High School Press 


‘By MRS. MARY ZORETSKIE CASETY 


ELLING an advertisement for 
S the high school publication is 

not the whole story. There is 
still the business of getting it into 
print, and that involves writing it and 
making a layout. Frequently, these 
two factors precede the selling of the 
ad and help in its sale, for if the ad- 
vertising prospect is shown an attrac- 
tive layout which, from all outward 
indications, looks as if it would help 
to sell his product or merchandise, 
then he is more apt to okay its use, 
even if he feels he is “taking a 
chance.” 

If the advertising layout does not 
precede the selling of the advertise- 
ment, there are one of two courses 
open: either the store or firm’s ad- 
vertising office, expert at writing copy 
and making layouts, will do the work 
connected with the school paper with 
mats or cuts; or the school advertising 
staff must do the work itself. 

In the latter case, it is well to keep 
the best advertising principles in mind. 
Writing advertising is a specialized 
craft, and no advertising department 
neophyte is qualified to do it. The 
best brains available to the school 
paper should be entrusted to the task. 
And the best brains must keep in mind 
that all advertising should be kept 
simple and be keyed to the consumer. 
Simplicity does not of necessity infer 
brevity—brevity itself is no reason for 
pride. The copy should be kept just 
as short as it can be and still do the 
job, but “doing the job” is the essen- 
tial factor. 


HERE should be sufficient copy to 

say what you want to say. Re- 
minder copy can be short and set in 
highly readable type; but specialties 
of a highly individual nature require 
longer copy—enough to say what has 
to be said. 

If copy is too long, do not cut 
words and phrases out of it to shorten 
it. 

That is no way to achieve brevity, 
but it is an excellent way to achieve 
choppy copy, broken continuity, and 
perhaps even a change in meaning. 
The thing to do is to “shorten the 
thought structure,” try to cover less 
territory in the ad and thereby cut it 
down. It is best to create an entire 
new piece of shorter copy, complete 
and as good as it can be itself, than 
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to attempt cutting down a longer piece 
of copy. 

It is also well to remember that 
in advertising, one is not boastful, for 
boasting is a cardinal sin. 

Include the essential facts in every 
advertisement, and remember always 
its purpose: to sell merchandise. 

Members of the school advertising 





This is the final article on adver- 
tising techniques and practices by Mrs. 
Mary Casety, a member of Syracuse 
University’s School of Journalism. The 
first two appeared last spring. 





department should familiarize them- 
selves with the various kinds of type 
faces available in the school print 
shop or the commercial shop in which 
the school paper is printed. Some 
types lend themselves better, or are 
keyed to or in keeping with, feminine 
ads; others, especially the bold face 
versions, are more masculine or gen- 
eral in nature. Garamond and Caslon 
italics are especially suitable for wom- 
en’s shop ads—they are the type faces 
which many newspapers use on their 
women’s and society pages. Vogue, 
Bodoni, Century, Goudy, Cheltenham 
and Kennerley are other more general 
type faces. They may be available in 
bold face, old style or italics, but know- 
ing what you have to work with—the 
tools of your trade as far as outward 
appearance of the advertisement is 
concerned—is an asset. 


I N preparing the layout, the ad man 
must pick out the kind of type 
face he wants used, and specify it on 
the ad. He draws the copy to the 
exact size the completed ad is to be, 
and sketches into the layout all copy 
that is to appear in the larger type, 
making the lettering of the approxi- 
mate size and degree of blackness he 
wishes in the final product. 

Usually some copy which is to ap- 
pear in the ad connot be written or 
printed in small enough to get into 
the assigned space with legibility, so 
this is generally written on a separate 
sheet, and later attached to the lay- 
out, both being properly identified 
with some label. The same label is 
used to sketch it into the ad layout. 
If more than one such piece of copy 
appears in the same ad, then a key 


letter must be used to indicate place- 
ment of each piece of copy, such as 
“Copy A”, “Copy B”, etc. 

The ad must be well balanced, and 
attention should be focused upon that 
part of the ad which the merchant 
wishes featured. If an illustration is 
to be used, it is necessary in the case 
of printed papers to get a mat. Usual- 
ly the advertiser is able to provide 
this, but if not, the paper may sub- 
scribe to a mat service. Getting cuts 
made for ads is an expensive proce- 
dure, and no salesman should agree 
to do this unless the advertiser is 
willing to pay for the cut, or unless 
it is in accord with the school paper’s 
advertising policy. 


Ber advertising department should 
follow a definite system so that 
advertising copy is not lost. Use of 
an ad copy envelope is a great help. 
As ads are sold, they should be entered 
on the ad copy envelope for a spe- 
ciflic issue, and when the copy is pre- 
pared, it should be placed inside the 
envelope and recorded on the outside. 
The whole envelope should be sent 
when the copy goes to the printer, and 
as the proofs are read, they should 
be checked against the record on the 
envelope. It is a helpful device for 
keeping all the advertising copy to- 
gether and does away with any lapses 
in memory, such as someone forget- 
ting to turn in an ad or having the 
ad sent to an advertiser who fails to 
return it and then overlooking the 
entire ad. Standard proofreading 
marks should be used in proofreading 
the ads, and necessary changes in copy 
or text checked before final insertion 
in the school paper. 


Insofar as the advertising manager 
is able, he should observe the adver- 
tiser’s preference in ad_ placement. 
Beauty parlors or women’s shops 
might prefer to have their ads appear 
next to or near social notes; sporting 
goods stores may want their ads on 
the sports page, etc. 


There is still the consideration of 
page makeup, for the task of arrang- 
ing ads in the paper is the concern of 
the advertising department. Three 
styles are recommended; the pyramid 
arrangement, usually built up on the 


right hand side of the page, with the 
(Continued on Page 13) 
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HIS month’s selection of edito- 

rials was made by the staff of 

the Clarksdale, Mississippi, High 
School. The editorials reflect the wide- 
spread interest of high school editors 
in the ways their life has been affected 
by the war. 

Upon sending the selections, Miss 
Annie S. Walker, adviser, states, “We 
appreciate this opportunity for more 
careful study of editorials in other 
school papers. We believe that the 
experience will inspire better work in 
our own paper.” 

You Can Earn Money Now; 
Why Worry About School! 

So you want to quit school and get 
a big pay job...while the getting’s 
good? And when the war’s over 
you'll come back and finish your edu- 
cation? All right, smart guy, go ahead 
and quit...but not until after you 
have thought this over: 

School is our business now and our 
job is to get an education, but a great 
many high school boys and girls are 
neglecting their schooling for war 
jobs. The need for war workers is 
important, but the need for educated 
men and women in tomorrow’s world 
is even greater. 

Our military leaders are urging that 
every young man and woman of pre- 
military age who has been filling a 
war job this summer return to school 
this fall. There may be a use in the 
home for those extra dollars, but if 
a little more money means the loss of 
a chance to gain precious knowledge, 
that money loses its value. 

Even those who plan to enter mili- 
tary service will find that a good edu- 
cation paves the way for recognition 
and promotion. All branches of the 
service are calling for trained special- 
ists, and after the war those who have 
the “know how” will be the real 
money makers. 

Coyote Journal 


Coyote Union High School 


Phoenix, Arizona 


i ae 
There Is No Ceiling On Morale. You 
Can Help Hitler By Being A Defeatist 

Morale is the business of propa- 
gandists. It is their job to wage and 
win the battle with America’s senti- 
ment, and keep Reason dominant over 
Emotion. 

Propagandists have long watched 
the evolution of morale, for like so 
many things, it has stages. The first 
stage is “indifference”, perhaps best 
characterized by the flippant retort, 
“it'll be a short war.” The optimist 


is unbelievably overconfident in Amer- 
ican superiority, and soon sheds “in- 
but only because he is 


difference’”’, 
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Editorials... Choice of the Month 


“sick of war.” 

Yes, he’s very sick of war, and to 
him the fact that men in fox-holes 
are a lot sicker of it, and yet don’t 
complain is rather irrrelevant. He 
hears war, sees war, eats war, and 
sleeps it, and has about decided he’s 
taken all he can—but he hasn’t. He 
hasn’t begun to take, and most of all 
he hasn’t begun to give. 

But before long we'll have the “will 
to win”, and that’s as far as we go. 
“Ultimate defeat’ completes the cycle, 
but then we would be vanquished, for 
a man who believes himself beaten 
can’t fight for a cause that has 
dwindled into moody nothingness. 

Morale is our X quality. It’s ob- 
scure and unpredictable, so don’t help 
Hitler by being a defeatist. Get the 
“will to win” in the 100 per cent Amer- 
ican way. 


The Helios 

Canton High School 

Canton, Mississippi 
v v v 


Back To School 


“Back to School.” We’ve been hear- 
ing that phrase frequently lately. 
Youth organizations all over the 
country are directing this plea to 
school children who have forsaken 
their studies for a try at wartime 
wealth. These youth organizations 
tell us that after this war, worthwhile 
jobs will not be open for those with- 
out a good education. 

Perhaps we at Central could tell the 
organizations that we are not only 
working and studying in order to have 
good jobs but that we feel it a pa- 
triotic duty. Former Central boys 
have died in this fight for a better 
world. Realizing this, we go on, pre- 
paring ourselves for the America of 
the future. 

When peace finally comes, we are 
going to find our present way of life 
changed. As a result of the war, 
there will be new inventions and new 
ideals—in fact, a new world. 

Our training here at Central will 
help us meet these changed conditions 
a little later when we start out in life. 
So let’s forget the few dollars we 
may make now by neglecting school 
and remember the much greater re- 
ward that will be ours if we continue 
in school. 

Central High Warrior 


Central High School 
Memphis, Tennessee 


oe 
A Tribute To Valor 
Only last week, Central High ad- 


ded another Gold Star in remembrance 
of a former student who is now re- 
ported killed in action. News was re- 









ceived that Lt. Clint Cavett, graduate 

of 1942, was killed over England. 
During the summer months other 

graduates gave their lives for their 


country. Walter Moore, a private in 
the Marines, left school in 1943 to go 
into service and was killed on Saipan 
Island in the South Pacific. Lt. James 
Lovelace, class of 1941, is now report- 
ed as missing in action over Europe. 

Felix Sandifer and Harry Holton, 
both graduates of 1937 and outstand- 
ing students, were also killed. Felix 
was active in sports, having been cap- 
tain of the football team. Lt. Harry 
Loflin, who finished in 1938, is now 
missing. Lt. Fred Walley, also of the 
class of 38, was killed in a plane crash 
in India. Donald Downie, member of 
the 1940 class, was killed in the Euro- 
pean theatre. Graduate of 1941, Bob 
Borchardt, who was active in sports, 
is now reported killed in action. 

All of these boys, along with many 
other ex-Centralites, have given deep- 
ly to their country. 

We cannot realize how great a gift 
the gift of life is. Perhaps we do not 
even realize what war is until a great 
sadness “comes home.” 

This war has cut deeply into the 
manhood of today. These boys, in 
the prime of youth, have given their 
all for us. What can we give in re- 
turn? 


The Tiger Talks 
Central High School 
Jackson, Mississippi 


oe ow 
Education Vital To All 
American Youth Today 


This is a crucial moment for the 
American youth. He is balancing on 
a fine scale his want of money and 
his need of education. He must be 
brought about to realize the impor- 
tance of education. 

Every boy and girl needs the best 
education that can be provided for 
him, both for himself and the future 
security of the country. The knowl- 
edge that is acquired from schooling 
has a far greater value than the few 
dollars and cents that can be earned 
out of school. 

A high school diploma means a 
great deal in applying for a job. When 
the boys come home, they will have 
been skilled in many trades through 
Army education, and one of the great- 
est competitions in American history 
will have been started. Since an Army 
education will have a top priority, 
American youth must prepare him- 
self for this through schooling. 

One thing, above all, must be re- 
membered by every boy and girl in 
America—that education is the key to 


democracy. 
Scrippage 
Soldan High School 
St. Louis, Missouri 
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Chicago Elementary Press Association 
Celebrates Its Ninth Anniversary 


HE Elementary Press Associa- 

tion of Chicago celebrated its 

ninth anniversary by publishing 
a twenty-page, illustrated yearbook, 
which gives interesting information 
concerning the association activities. 

An article by Mrs. Tobey R. Good- 
man, organizer and first president, 
calls attention to the fact that when 
the association was founded in 1935 
there were approximately thirty-five 
elementary school papers in Chicago. 
The number has increased until there 
are now nearly two hundred. 

“When one takes into consideration 
how much easier it was to put out a 
paper, from the financial standpoint 
alone, in 1935 than it is now, the in- 
fluence of the Elementary Press Asso- 
ciation becomes apparent,” states Mrs. 
Goodman. 

She further says, “The work of 
sponsoring an elementary newspaper 
is arduous and nerve-wracking at its 
best (if it has a ‘best’) even for the 
experienced sponsor, and to put a 
teacher who never has had training or 
experience with the school paper in 
charge of one is a minor tragedy com- 
mitted too often by principals. It re- 
quires special training, and the mere 
fact that a teacher has an English 
major does not mean that she is pre- 
pared to sponsor a paper. If the peace 
of mind and the nerves of the de- 
fenseless teacher count for naught 
with these educators, how about the 
waste of the children’s time and 
money?” 


E ACH year the association has had 
an exhibit of the papers of the 
elementary schools of Chicago. Since 
1940 the corridors of the Chicago 
Public Library have been available. 

The first four years contests were 
conducted but these were discontin- 
ued. Those schools, however, that 
find it profitable to keep up news- 
paper standards are entering their 
publications in the annual nation-wide 
contest of the Columbia Scholastic 
Press Association in New York and 
receive awards. Many of them have 
first-place rating, and the Forestville 
Star has had for two years the medalist 
rating, which is awarded to only a 
few schools throughout the United 
States. 

Papers exhibited are of three kinds: 
the planographed, the mimeographed, 
and the printed. The planographed 
lead in number, because more of these 
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are published in Chicago than any 
others. In fact, Chicago’s plano- 
graphed papers are the best of any 
city, the yearbook article on exhibits 
states. Using the original drawings 
of the children, their news is rich in 
illustrative material. Next in number 
are the mimeographed papers, the 
least expensive to produce, because 
they are reproduced on the school’s 
mimeograph. They also have numer- 
ous illustrations which are drawn on 
the stencil. 

The exhibit is made more colorful 
by posters which are used to promote 
sales, to announce a new issue, or to 
stimulate the drives sponsored by the 
papers. The various awards received 
in contests are also on display. Miss 
Jaroslava Kosner is the chairman of 
the current exhibit committee. 


HE frogram committee of the as- 
sociation has set down these aims: 
1. To give the child an opportunity 
to take part in democratic procedure 
so that he can grow up to take his 
place in a democratic society. 
2. To develop the critical faculties 
of the child. 
3. To interest the child in the arts 
so that life will have more meaning. 
4. To provide the child with worthy 
leisure time activity in order to com- 
bat juvenile delinquency. 


Present officers of the association 
are Elizabeth L. Shefheld, Kozminski 
School, president; Frances McFarland, 
Wentworth School, vice-president; 
Marian V. Keary, Arnold School, cor- 
responding secretary; Lorraine Sulli- 
van, Thorp School, recording secre- 
tary; Gladys Fleming, Corkery School, 
and Mabelle Hammond, Bass School, 
treasurer for one-half year each. In 
addition there is a board of governors 
of twenty-four members. Activities 
are promoted by seven committees. 
The yearbook lists seventy-eight 
schools as members for 1944. 


An article, “School Newspapers 
Take a Vital Part, Today and Tomor- 
row”, by Mrs. Sheffield, the presi- 
dent, is given herewith as printed in 
the yearbook. 


peng t0e planning comes into 
the Elementary Press as it does 
into every field today. Everyone is 
looking forward to widespread im- 
provement in the postwar world. 
When arms are laid aside and peace 
comes, the mind of the world will turn 


to the development of more far reach- 
ing accomplishments in order to eradi- 
cate the retardation due to war. 

Though it is said that the pacifists 
of peace time are the postwar plan- 
ners of wartime, the press is alert dur- 
ing both periods. The press vitalizes 
the efforts of progressiveness and 
brings encouragement to those who 
are striving for the greatest benefits 
to mankind at all times. Gertrude 
Puelicher, president of the National 
Federation of Press Women, said at 
a recent press meeting, “Everyone 
must recognize the power of the writ- 
ten word, and must crystalize con- 
structive thinking into dynamic action 
to make for progress.” 

The daily press reverberates with 
the experiences of war, with the ac- 
tivities of peace; the country weekly 
echoes these in a lesser sphere; the 
school newspaper has its vibrations of 
war efforts within its own locale. Every 
publication gives credit to the service 
rendered by the people. They—men, 
women, and children—are the front 
line force at home that is backing 
those at the front. 

Every news story, every commenda- 
tion, every credit given is a stimulus 
to someone to put forth a greater ef- 
fort to win this war, and to bring 
more quickly the peace that makes pos- 
sible the postwar planners’ dreams. 
The elementary school paper encour- 
ages students to work with untiring 
efforts to put over War Bond drives, 
to buy War Savings Stamps, to col- 
lect salvage, to contribute to worth- 
while organizations. 


These school publications are doing 
a vital part in winning this war. The 
vigorous stimulation they give to our 
youth demands that they should be 
continued. The school newspaper de- 
velops high morale and serves as a 
compensation balance in adjusting the 
child to present conditions. 

With the three R’s coming into their 
own again, the school newspaper be- 
comes an important factor. Youth 
craves stimulation. Putting out a 
school paper, with its different pro- 
cesses stimulates the pupils to read 
with better understanding. Publish- 
ing a paper which is read by others 
has its own compensation. It is a ex- 
perience that every child should have 
before he enters high school in order 
to broaden his outlook and to prepare 
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jeaturos of the 


The Rules Of The Game 


Janie turned over and yawned lazily 
as the little alarm at her side went off. 
With one arm she slammed the knob 
down, while with the other she began 
automatically to pull the bobby pins 
out of the curls she had so patiently 
put up the night before. Suddenly 
she remembered it was Saturday and 
settled back for forty more winks. 

Saturday! 

Janie leaped out of bed with a 
whoop. Today Dave was coming 
home. In just three hours and forty- 
five minutes he would be walking back 
into the house next door which he left 
three years before. Janie remembered 
that day well. She had been a gawky 
thirteen. Hanging on the front gate 
with adoration in her eye, she had 
watched Dave as he left for Yale. 
She must have been a mess. That was 
the year she wore those awful braces 
and had bumps all over her face. 

After kissing his folks goodbye, he 
had suddenly leaped the front fence, 
swung Janie up in his arms, and kissed 
her quickly on the forehead. 

“Bye, squirt. I'll expect you to be 
grown up and beautiful when I get 
back.” 

That was three years ago, but Janie 
had cherished those words ever since. 
Janie couldn’t remember when she 
hadn’t loved Dave. The only fly in 
her ointment had been that she was 
always so much more conscious of him 
than he was of her. 

Today he was coming home at last. 
Summers he had worked out west, so 
this was his first visit back. 

He was due for a surprise. With 
the help of her sorority sisters, who 
knew all the tricks for trapping a male, 
Janie had learned a set of rules, and 
everyone was convinced that if Janie 
followed the rules, she would have 
smooth sailing ahead. 

At eleven-fifteen Janie heard a car 
pull up next door. At two she slipped 
into a white sharkskin sport dress. 
Rule number one: men liked simple 
clothes with simple lines. As she ap- 
plied her “glamour red” lipstick, 
Janie’s courage began to leave her. So 
with her heart in her freshly polished 
saddle shoes, she walked across the 
back yard and in through the back 
door of Dave’s house. She twisted 
the knitting in her hand and made 
her way toward the noise in the liv- 
ing room. 

“Hullo. 
called out. 

“I’m here. 
back Dave. 


Janie entered the room, and there 


Anybody home?” 


Janie 


Come on in,” shouted 


Ten 


Month 


he was, just the same as ever, but to 
her amazement, there were two of him. 
No, the dream on the sofa was defi- 
nitely different. 

“Remember me? 
smiled at Dave. 

“Janie! You’re so different.” Dave 
gaped in amazement. When he could 
find words, he said, “Darling, I want 
you to meet my roommate, Pete.” 

The dream on the sofa took her 
hand and smiled into her pretty 
brown eyes. Rule number two: let 
him know you’re glad to see him. 

Davie went on unheeded, “Pete, 
this is the girl I told you about.” 

Janie smothered a chuckle. “I 
didn’t mean to break in; I was look- 
ing for your mother. She promised 
to help me with my Red Cross 
sweater.” 

“She’s out, but we’re in,” said Pete 
with a smile. “Come over, kitten, and 
show me what you’re knittin’.” 

He pulled her down on the couch, 
and Dave sat on her other side, still 
pretty much overcome. 

The afternoon passed quickly, for 
Janie remembered rule number three, 
and let the boys talk about them- 
selves. This vamping role was easy. 

The boys finally slowed down a lit- 
tle and suggested going some place for 
a drink. Janie was relieved because 
she was a little doubtful as to how 
long she could play her part. She led 
them to the “Bent Straw.” It was 
wonderful to have the gang all see 
her walk in with two college men in 
“tow”. Janie thought back to the 


She 


I’m Janie.” 


> 


tow . 
days when she’d seen Dave take other 
girls there. She had hoped to have 
the same luck herself some day, but 
now somehow it didn’t seem to matter 
much. Why were Pete’s eyes so dis- 
tracting? 

The crowd flocked around the 
table, and Janie introduced the boys. 
Then the big moment arrived. 

A boy in the crowd called out, ‘“Go- 
ing to the formal tonight, Janie?” 

“Not exactly,” Janie answered, and 
then shut her eyes and prayed. 

“Did I happen to mention, sugar, 
that we're taking you to that shindig, 
wherever it may be?” murmured Dave. 

The gang melted away and began 
to dance. 

Janie held her breath and answered, 
“I'd love to.” 

“We'll get another girl and make it 
a foursome,” said Pete. 

“Yes, for you, chum,” 
swered. 

“Sorry, pal, but I deserve Janie to- 
night. You'll have her all to your- 
self this summer,” Pete replied. 


Dave an- 


There followed some friendly argu- 
ing until Janie said sweetly, “Why, I'll 
be glad to go with both of you.” 

The boys were coming at eight, and 
at seven fifty-five Janie was ready and 
putting on the final touches. She was 
a picture in chartreuse organdy with 
Dave’s gardenias in her hair and Pete’s 
flowers on her dress. 

She could picture herself floating in 
with a boy on each arm. What a sen- 
sation she would create! It wasn’t 
every day that a lowly soph came to 
the Spring Formal with one date, 
much less two. 

Which one did she like best? Dave 
had always been her ideal, and he’d 
told her his plans for the summer, all 
of which included her. But Pete was 
so much fun and had dated her for 
the first house party next year in a 
brief moment when Dave wasn’t lis- 
tening. It didn’t seem very important 
which one she liked best. Rule num- 
ber four: keep them guessing. 

The alarm kept on ringing, and fi- 
nally thirteen-year-old Janie wiggled 
those hated braces with her tongue and 
gingerly touched the spot on her fore- 
head where Dave had kissed her only 
yesterday. 

Emily Painter 

The Hatchet 

George Washington H. S. 

New York, N. Y. 

ee = 

“Popular Science” Shows 1001 Post- 
War Jobs For The Jeep Told 
By Servicemen 

“Popular Science” reveals 1001 post- 
war jobs for the jeep. In a contest 
sponsored by this magazine it was 
proved that the public will be glad to 
convert the jeep into practical uses 
after the war. 

More than 400 persons out of the 
1200 contestants gave farm work as 
the most useful job it could perform. 
Letters came from every section of 
the country, as well as from South 
America, Alaska, Cuba, and Canada. 
Men in the armed services also gave 
their opinions, which were well 
grounded. 


Assigned to Police Duty 

It will help telephone and telegraph 
wire stringers, postmen and doctors in 
rural districts, road surveyors and in- 
spectors, electric-power workers, and 
a wide variety of construction, main- 
tenance and repair jobs. Many think 
it should be turned into an ambulance, 
for service not only in this country, 
but also in China, India and Africa. 

The peacetime jeep was seen by 
many as an aid in the protection of 
life and property. They assigned it 
to police duty and fire fighting, par- 
ticularly in forests. Others suggested 


(Continued on Page 11) 
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Pennsylvania School Press Association 
Outlines Postwar “Conversion” Aims 


Theme: 


1. Plan to return to peacetime pub- 
lication. Schools which have dispensed 
with any or all publications for the du- 
ration, or have retrenched because of 
wartime obstacles, should consider the 
possibilities of “re-publishing.” 


Post-War Reconstruction 


2. Renew contacts with and mem- 


bership in PSPA. 


3. Through the editorial columns 
make all readers peace-minded. 

4. Publicize the statements of gov- 
ernment officials and educators who 
urge boys to stay in school. 


5. In every possible manner, make 
the student body conscious of post- 
war problems, and of the part that the 
youth of today must play in attacking 
those problems. The symposium, open 
forums, etc., can be used to good ad- 
vantage in this connection. 

6. Cooperate with local war agen- 
cies by keeping students informed of 


their plans and the means by which 
pupils can became afhliated with these 
agencies. 

7. Through features, reveal the 
number of boys and girls returning to 
school from industry to complete 
their education. 


8. Keep alive through publications 
a keen interest and enthusiasm in sup- 
porting bond sales, Red Cross, salvage, 
and other wartime campaigns. Con- 
vey these home front efforts of the 
school to the boys in camps and over- 
seas as a morale builder for now and 
the future. 

9. Continue to print news of stu- 
dents, alumni, and faculty in various 
governmental services. 

10. Stress the danger of  ill-regu- 
lated optimism and a loss of interest 
in these wartime days. 

11. Give a 
school life. 


complete picture of 


Features of the Month 


(Continued from Page 11) 


converting it to commercial uses, most- 
ly as a light delivery truck, and into 
a pleasure car. 


Spraying the Orchard 


Our little wonder warrior, the Amer- 
ican jeep’s farm work potentialities 
were amplified by the first prize win- 
ner, R. W. Radelet, of Vancouver, B. 
C., who emphasized the value of the 
jeep to the small farm operator who 
can afford only a single machine. In 
such hands, the jeep could be used in 
the orchard for spraying and picking, 
in the fields as a tractor with a gang 
plow, a mower, and a rake. It could 
also be used as a truck and a trailer 
car to haul produce and stock. With 
speed and safety it could carry work- 
ers to and from the farm. 

With his mind on the pleasures of 
peace, a soldier won second prize with 
an idea to adapt the jeep to a “fisher- 
man’s folly.” A rack on top could 
carry a canoe and the back seat could 
be converted into a camp kitchen, with 
ice box, plastic dishes, storage draw- 
ers for fishing tackle and provisions 
and a gasoline stove. Rollers at the 
side would enable the lowering of can- 
vas to make the jeep a shelter. 


Third prize winner, S. M. Farmer, 
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of Chestertown, N. Y., envisioned a 
dozen uses for the peacetime jeep. The 
first was to take men and equipment 
to forest fires in remote areas, where 
its ability to travel over logging and 
tote roads gives it a big edge over 
regular cars and trucks. 


Jeeps on a Dude Ranch 


This same ability would make the 
jeep useful to logging companies in 
hauling supplies by trailer. It could 
carry doctors, police, and border pa- 
trols over roads filled with snow or 
mud, that it be used on farms as a 
tractor and a pick-up, and that it sup- 
plement riding horses at summer ho- 
tels, which could rent jeeps to guests 
to tour the surrounding country. 


“Diapers on a Top Kick” 
Servicemen complained at the idea 
of prettying up the jeep to serve as a 
pleasure car. Most of them expressed 
hopes of owning a jeep after the war, 
many simply for the pleasure of driv- 
ing it around, but they wanted it to 
retain its present rugged homeliness. 
Lt. W. L. Hoffman, of Camp Forrest, 
Tennessee, who was awarded a prize 

for his idea, voiced his opinion: 


“In the service we all know and love 
the jeep (the one-quarter-ton truck to 


12. Accentuate health programs in 
order to build up morale and better 
citizenship. Industrial and home eco- 
nomics curricula should rate high con- 
sideration in view of vocational de- 
mands. Development of the esthetic 
sense through music, art, and litera- 
ture should be retained and continued 
in school to promote good all-round 
citizenship in the post-war world. 

13. Exercise the greatest caution in 
adapting material contained in so- 
called “releases” that flood the mails, 
regardless of source. Seldom should 
material from government agencies be 
used merely as filler. The great cre- 
ative and training purposes of the 
school press are served only when car- 
toons, features, etc., are the original 
work of students. 

Commercial and professional mate- 
rial (known as “boiler-plate”) re- 
ceived from outside sources is foreign 
to school press content. 


us). We’ve driven it and nursed it, 
cussed it and blessed it. We know 
that it’s the best car in the world for 
the job it was meant to do; but to 
make a pleasure car out of it, never! 
That would be like dressing one of our 
tough old ‘top-kicks’ in diapers. 


“Just As She Is!” 


In a letter from Treasure Island, 
California, a United States Marine 
stated his wish simply: 

“Like many another serviceman, I’d 
like to own one after the war—but no 
fancy paint, bright aluminum, white 
side walls or brassy horn for me. You 
can put me in an order for one just 
as it is!” 

Janet Reusch 
Purple And Gray 
Burlington High School 
& Junior College 
Burlington, Iowa 


Papers to Service Men 


Realizing the great interest taken by 
boys in service in the affairs of their 
school, increasing numbers of publi- 
cations are printing in every issue the 
advice, “When you have finished read- 
ing this paper, mail it to some grad- 
uate or former student now in service.” 
Some carry it as a box on page one; 
others print it several times per issue 
in various parts of the publication. 


Eleven 





The March of Books 


By DR. LAURENCE R. CAMPBELL 


Assistant Professor, Temple University 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HO will be the next president 

of the United States—Roose- 

velt or Dewey? The making 
of this decision may be up to the 
adults, but high school students are 
interested vitally, too. Among other 
things, they will compare results with 
forecasts. 

Compact and readable, George Gal- 
lup’s “A Guide to Public Opinion 
Polls” should help high school stu- 
dents as well as their parents to un- 
derstand the techniques, objectives, 
and need for polling organizations. 

Briefly it answers questions usually 
asked about opinion polls. It dis- 
cusses their function, size of the sam- 
ple, the cross section, interviewers, ac- 
curacy, election prediction, and simi- 
lar topics. Only 104 pages long, it 
covers the subject adequately for most 
of us. 

Similarly, Jerome S. Bruner’s “Man- 
date from the People” deals with pub- 
lic opinion. It is an analysis of what 
polls reveal about our thinking on 
foreign and domestic problems. It is 
supplemented by interesting illustra- 
tions and a useful appendix. 

Somewhat academic in tone, “Ger- 
man Radio: Propaganda” by Ernst 
Kris, Hans Speier and associates is an 
analysis of German radio propaganda 
based on thorough research. It sum- 
maries methods of transmission, de- 
picts the objectives, and outlines the 
course of the war. 

Main trends of German propaganda 
are presented with supplementary 
graphs and tables, providing a new 
understanding of totalitarian techni- 
ques which democracies should both 
understand and avoid. This is the 
second book published under the au- 
spices of the Institute of World Af- 


fairs. 


RESIDENTIAL elections spur 
study of past as well as present 
campaigns. Few books on past poli- 
tics are more illuminating than “The 
Ghost Talks,” by Charles Michelson, 
a veteran newspaperman who for many 
years was publicity director for the 
Democratic National Committee. 
While he focuses attention on the 
elections of 1932, 1936, and 1940, Mi- 
chelson dips into his past as a jour- 
nalist in Virginia City, San Francisco, 
New York, and Washington. As a 
boy he saw President Grant so his 
career has covered years full of drama 
which he reports with his usual skill. 


Twelve 


OW that the war in the Pacific 
is becoming fast and furious, 

more and more attention will be foc- 
used on the Philippine Islands. And 
among the books on this subject, Al- 
lison Ind’s “Bataan: The Judgment 
Seat” will appeal to adolescents. 

There was peace in the Pacific when 
Allison Ind arrived in “the steamy 
heat of Manila Harbor” on May 18, 
1941. Well, there was a sort of peace. 
But it couldn’t last long. That is why 
Ind was there as an aide to Gen. H. B. 
Clagget who was in command of Army 
Air Forces in the Philippine Islands. 

“We have nothing—or practically 
nothing,” Ind says, commenting on 
maps, statistics, photographs and like 
data needed for air warfare. And the 
air force itself was lamentably small. 
Yet those who tried to do anything 
about it were frustrated by red tape. 

But the Japanese were ready. When 
they struck, they struck hard at Pearl 
Harbor and the Philippine Islands. 
Soon American forces withdrew from 
Manila, and Ind went with them. As 
the army retreated on Bataan he was 
on hand as an intelligence officer and 
aide to Colonel Harold H. George. 

Yet the Americans fought back. Ind 
tells this dramatic story—one about 
such heroes as Ed Dyess, Earl Stone, 
Bud Sprague, and many others. A 
first-hand observer, he records the 
facts faithfully yet graphically. 

“Bataan: The Judgment Seat” is 
history—factually sound and _ beauti- 
fully written. A former journalist, 
Ind stirs the imagination with his vivid 
yet accurate description and narration. 
His book may not be the definitive 
record of Bataan, but it convinces the 
reader that there must not be a second 
fall of Bataan once Americans and 
Filipinos return. 


EN who write the news are im- 

portant, but so are the men who 
set the type. Jacob Loft’s “The Print- 
ing Trades” presents an analysis of the 
printing craft in the twentieth century. 
It is an informative and worthwhile 
study, presenting ably some of the 
problems of industrial relations in 
newspaper production today. 

“The House of Macmillan” by 
Charles Morgan deals with the great 
publishing firm founded a little more 
than a century ago. It describes the 
obstacles overcome in establishing the 
company and expanding it in both 


Great Britain and the United States. 

“Pacific Partner” stresses the impor- 
tance of Australia’s contribution in 
World War II. George H. Johnston, 
Australian newspaperman, urges 
friendly relations between his country 
and ours. 

Less impressive is 
Phillips’ “Argentina, Pivot of Pan 
American, Peace.” Though written by 
an American journalist, it is somewhat 
superficial and apologetic. 

“Never a Dull Moment” by Charles 
Frances Coe doesn’t live up to its title. 
Not so lively as Coe’s fiction, this bi- 
ography drags in spots, especially those 
which reveal the author’s great self- 
esteem. 

Discussed in the March of Books: 

A GUIDE TO PUBLIC OPINION 
POLLS. By George H. Gallup. 
Princeton: Princeton University Press; 
104 pp., $1.50. 

MANDATE FROM THE PEO. 
PLE. By Jerome S. Bruner. New 
York: Duell, Sloan & Pearce, Inc.; 
278 pp., $2.75. 

GERMAN _- RADIO PROPA- 
GANDA. By Ernst Kris, Hans 
Speier, and associates. New York: 
Oxford University Press; 529 pp., 
$4.00. 

THE GHOST TALKS. By Charles 
Michelson. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons; 245 pp., $3.00. 

BATAAN: THE JUDGMENT 
SEAT. By Allison Ind. New York: 
Macmillan Co.; 395 pp., $3.50. 

THE PRINTING TRADES. _ By 
Jacob Loft. New York: Farrar & 
Rinehart, Inc.; 301 pp., $3.00. 

THE HOUSE OF MACMILLAN 
(1843-1943). By Charles Morgan. 
New York: Macmillan Co.; 248 pp., 
$3.00. 

PACIFIC PARTNER. 
H. Johnston. New York: Duell, 
Sloan & Pearce, Inc., 227 pp., $2.50. 

ARGENTINA, PIVOT OF PAN 
AMERICAN PEACE. By Henry AI- 
bert Phillips. New York: Hastings 
House; 241 pp., $2.50. 

NEVER A DULL MOMENT. By 
Charles Francis Coe. New York: 
Hastings House; 326 pp., $3.00. 


Henry Albert 


By George 


Handling the Interview 
(Continued from Page 2) 


is desired, try to get a by-line. Keep 
the spotlight where it belongs—on the 
person interviewed. 

Any facility developed in handling 
the interview proper will help to make 
a more rounded and more competent 
general reporter. 


Reprinted by permission from ESSPA, 
oficial publication, Empire State School 
Press Association. 
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Publication Tips 


(Continued from Inside Front Cover) 


to fit the space desired; they lose too 
much in the reducing process. 


| wtegeecie! your printer about the 
best available stock to carry the 
kind of cover design you are planning 
to use. Half-tones require one kind 
of stock to show to best advantage; 
linoleum block and stencil design need 
another kind of stock. Let him know 
early enough so that he can order 
stock to your advantage. 

In the last few years many schools 
have been using the theme idea and 
have planned their covers so that they 
set the tone of the whole issue. 

Seasonal designs are effective for 
those not carrying a theme. Have you 
thought of using the hand painted 


stencil design? Give your art depart- 
ment plenty of time for it and select 
your best workmen for a really spec- 
tacular cover. You will probably need 
to order a few extra sheets of cover 
stock to allow for spoilage by accident. 

“Cover Make-up” on pages 4 and 5 
of the “Primer” offers some very spe- 
cific helps about the making of sten- 
cils and linoleum block covers. The 
importance of size and color is dis- 
cussed very clearly there as is also 
proportion of design to cover size and 
name plate design. 

Perhaps some readers of this page 
will have some cover “tips” to offer for 
the help of other magazine editors. 
Such will be welcome; send them to 
the editor of this magazine. 


Advertising Copy and Layout 


(Continued from Page 7) 


largest ads in the lower right hand 
corner and to the left; the double py- 
ramid, a _ well-type of arrangement 
with a pyramid on each side, the space 
between the ads resembling a well; and 
the magazine type of arrangement, a 
modification of the well type, with an 
open space in the center of the page. 

Preparing an ad dummy, proofread- 
ing it carefully, keeping good records 
and using such records to build up a 
reference file, are all helpful in build- 
ing up a strong school paper ad de- 


Shows Pan-American Flags 


Austin High School, El Paso, Texas, 
celebrated Columbus Day by the first 
public showing of three flags of the 
Pan-American nations. The _ school 
now has seven of the twenty-one flags: 
United States and Brazil, donated by 
the PTA; Mexico, by Pioneer, the 
school newspaper; Uruguay, by 
Round-Up, the school annual; Haiti, 
by the junior high school; Cuba, by 
the “A” Club; and Panama by the Stu- 
dent Commission. Distinguished 
speakers representing each country 
eulogize and give the meaning of each 
flag when the presentation is made. 


Outstanding Cuts Wanted 
Within a few weeks, CSPA will send 


invitations to several schools to allow 
the use of outstanding cuts from their 
yearbooks for the cover illustration of 
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partment. The file should contain 
names, addresses and telephone num- 
bers of advertising directors of all ad- 
vertisers; any school connections, such 
as those firms which deal with the 
school cafeteria, athletic department, 
classes or other school organizations; 
selling points employed; and payment 
records. 


Reprinted by permission from official 
publication, Empire State School Press 
Association. 


Let Us Know About 


Advisers in Service 


It is quite likely that several more 
advisers have gone into service since 
last spring. The Review is desirous 
of obtaining a complete list of all 
former advisers, both men and women, 
who are in the armed forces. Editors 
are asked to send full information to 


the CSPA office. 


Staff to Entertain 
Wounded Veterans 


Providing of entertainment for the 
soldiers at William Beaumont General 
Hospital planned by the beginning 
journalism class is the first project of 
this year in the Austin High School, 
El Paso, Texas. The programs and 
entertainment will be given every two 
weeks. 


Northwestern U. 
Gets Scholarship Fund 


The estate of the late Louis M. 
Cohn, retired importer of Chicago, 
who lived at the Sherry Hotel, has 
been given to Northwestern Univer- 
sity to be used for scholarships in the 


Medill School of Journalism. 


The various assets of the estate, to- 
taling approximately $35,000, were 
turned over to Dean Kenneth Olson 
of the School of Journalism by Judge 
Michael Feinberg, one of the trustees 
of the estate. 

Mr. Cohn, who died February 20, 
1942, specified in his will that his en- 
tire estate should be used for the crea- 
tion of scholarships for worthy stu- 
dents. 


At the time of his death in 1942, 
Mr. Cohn was eighty-nine years old. 
He was born in Germany in 1853 and 
came to America with his parents when 
he was three years old. 

As an importer, Mr. Cohn made 
three complete trips around the world 
and became a renowned traveler. He 
crossed the Pacific Ocean forty-two 
times and the Atlantic Ocean twenty- 
nine times. He boasted of having 
been in every country in the world at 
least twice. 

Many of his business and pleasure 
trips took him to China and the Far 
East where he became intimately ac- 
quainted with Chinese royalty. He 
was regarded as an authority in Chi- 
nese customs, political history, and 
art. 


Mr. Cohn had an interesting con- 
nection with the origin of the Great 
Chicago fire. He steadfastly maintain- 
ed that the traditional story of the 
cause of the fire—Mrs. O’Leary’s cow 
that kicked over a lantern—was un- 
true. He asserted that he and Mrs. 
O’Leary’s son, in the company of sev- 
eral other boys, were shooting dice in 
the hayloft of Mrs. O’Leary’s barn by 
the light of a lantern, when one of 
the boys accidentally overturned the 
lantern thus setting the barn afire. Mr. 
Cohn never denied that when the 
other boys fled, he stopped long 
enough to scoop up the money. 


Moving Him Up 


Some letters have recently been sent 
to Lieut. Col. Joseph M. Murphy in 
care of the CSPA office. The last 
time the editor heard from him he 
was Major Murphy, but perhaps the 
unknown correspondents have later in- 
formation on the subject. Our last 
letter, giving his address overseas, was 


dated September 4. 
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An Editorial 


The End Is Not Yet... 


D-Day has come and the shores of 
France have been reddened with the 
life blood of many of America’s finest 
young men. But now American and 
Allied forces move relentlessly toward 
Berlin and freedom for the oppressed. 
But the end is not yet! Many lives 
are yet to be sacrificed before Victory 
in Europe comes. 

And still there remains the disposal 
of the Japanese. Their inhuman treat- 
ment of war prisoners and their sneak 
attack at Pearl Harbor must be 
avenged. 

This is no time for complacency, 
no time to rest on laurels of victories 
won. The enemy must be steadily pur- 
sued. Now is no time for strikes. More 
and more materials will be needed to 
win the war and supply free countries. 
The completion of the victory march 
will require the all-out effort of every- 
one. 

The schools, too, must continue the 
fight. There will be more salvage 
drives, more bond drives and stamps 
must be sold, scrap paper must be col- 











More than 15,000 of these useful booklets 


have been sold to date. 


pencil 
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New Printing 


CSPA STYLE BOOK 


A new printing is off the press. 


Packed with valuable information and of 
convenient size for pocket or handbag, the 
STYLE BOOK is almost as necessary as a 
and just about as handy to use. 


Fifteen cents to members 


Twenty-five cents to others 


On sale at Convention 


lected. School teachers and _ school 
children must continue to answer every 
call for service. 

In addition to these things, there is 
an urgent need for better education. 
The responsibilities of the post-war 
world will be great, and we must bear 
the burdens which follow the war and 
provide the leadership of the future. 

We as students must spare no effort 
in helping to win the war. Likewise 
we must spare no effort in preparing 
ourselves for our place in the post- 
war world. 

Yes, we are on our way but the end 
is not yet. 

—Borrowed. 
The Indian Tribune 
Dobyns-Bennett High School 


Kingsport, Tennessee 


No Cuts---All Pictures 
The Radford School for Girls, El 


Paso, Texas, solved the cut problem 
in its yearbook, Ocotillo, by using no 
cuts at all! Photos of all individuals 
and groups were pasted in the book. 
Limited size of the school made this 
possible. 


Medill Publishes 
New Style Book 


A new edition of the Medill Style- 
book, handbook for reporters and 
copyreaders originally issued nearly 
ten years ago, has just been published 
by the Medill School of Journalism, 
Northwestern University. 

The first edition of this guide book 
was prepared by Floyd G. Arpan, as- 
sistant professor of journalism at Me- 
dill, now on leave as a Naval lieu- 
tenant stationed in Jacksonville, Fla. 
This new fourth edition was revised 
by a colleague, Prof. R. E. Wolseley, 
of the Medill faculty. 


Dealing with such matters as copy 
preparation, newspaper punctuation, 
capitalization, and abbreviation, the 
stylebook is used in all Medill’s classes 
as well as by the Daily Northwestern, 
university student publication. 

Copies are available to the public at 
50 cents each and orders may be sent 
to Medill at 207 Fayerweather Hall, 


Northwestern University, Evanston, 


Ill. 




















To Make It 
A Prize Winner 


Get 


The PRIMER OF SCHOOL 
MAGAZINE TECHNIQUE 
by JOHN J. SCOWCROFT 


Outlines the basic principles governing 
the writing, publishing, and management 
of a student magazine. 


Serves as an explanation of the items on 
which this type of publication is judged 
in the annual rating conducted by the 
Association. 


Includes the Official Rating Sheets. 


Thirty-five Cents to Members; 
Fifty Cents to Others 


Order from 
THE COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS 








ASSOCIATION 
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How a Dane Saved 
4 Million Americans! 


if 


NE of the world’s greatest bene- Cy a 
factors was Einar Holboell, | + . ri 
Danish postal clerk. 2 ” Cy 


As he worked long hours sorting Christ- y LX iy 


mas mail, he thought of a way to put 
it to work for humanity . . . and in 1904 
started the sale of Christmas Seals 
to combat tuberculosis. Introduced 
in America in 1907, the Seals have 
helped cut the T.B. death rate 75%, 
have helped save 4,000,000 lives! 


But T.B. still kills more people between 
15 and 45 than any other disease. Your 
dollars are urgently needed now. Send 
in your contribution today — please. 


oe 
—— e 
eS qt 
<i <, 


The National, State and Local 
Tuberculosis Associations in SEALS i 
the United States a 
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Chicago Celebrates 


(Continued from Page 9) 


him to meet various English difficul- 
ties. 

Reading attainments are not easy to 
gain and their importance is scarcely 
realized to the fullest extent. To read 
well, is to comprehend well. Pupils 
must learn to read and to comprehend 
what they read within a given time. 
The several processes in editing a 
school paper bring the child into con- 
tact with many phases of reading and 
enable him to be a better judge of 
what should be printed and what 
should be read. 

Albert J. Nock, in his “Memoirs of 
a Superfluous Man,” says, “Learning 
to read imposes rigorous discipline.” 
To emphasize this statement is a quo- 
tation from Goethe who at the age of 
seventy-nine, said, “People do not 
know what time and trouble it costs 
to learn to read. I have been work- 
ing at it for eighteen years and I can’t 
say that I’m completely successful.” 
Thus, approach through every pos- 
sible channel to meet this exigency is 
what faces the schools today. 

The elementary press, publicizing 
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its war efforts in the schools, is at the 
same time looking forward to its post- 
war success with plans that incorporate 
a vital part in the reading program of 
the postwar school setup. 


Articles Welcomed 
of The 


always open for any unusual ways 
in which staffs their 
publication problems. Stories 
should be sent to CSPA head- 


Illustrations may be 


Columns Review are 


have met 


quarters. 
used. Full pages average about 
1000 words. 


Picture in Ex Libris Frame 


The picture of each senior was 
pasted in his own book before Hall- 
marks, the annual of William Hall 
High School, West Hartford, Conn., 
was distributed. The individual photo- 
graph appears at the front of the 


book in an attractive Ex Libris frame. 


C.S.P.A. “Aids” Pay Big Dividends 


Subscription to The School Press Review @ 


Subscriptions—Club Rate @ 
(Five or More to One Address) 


Copies of Official Style Book @ 


(10% discount on orders of 30 or more) 


Copies of Proofreaders’ Cards @ 
Critical Service @ 


Primer of School Newspaper Technique @ 
Primer of School Magazine Technique @ 


CSPA Membership Pins—Charms @ 
Electro of Membership Seal @ 
Stencil of Membership Seal @ 
CSPA Membership Plaque @ 

Primer for Duplicated Publications @ 
“Victory Corps” Mats @ 


Bibliography for Student Publications @ 


202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University 





Dr. Campbell at Temple U. 


Dr. Laurence R. Campbell, who has 
written The March of Books for The 
Review for the past several months, is 
now assistant professor at Temple Uni- 
versity, Philadelphia, Pa. His new 
duties include the development of 
ways by which Temple University can 
be of assistance to school publications 
in the area. He was the principal 
speaker at the joint conference of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Association, 
Pennsylvania School Press Association, 
and the Philadelphia Public School 


Press Association, November 4. 


Papers Appreciated 
The Leader, State Teachers College, 


Fredonia, N. Y., is sent free to every 
serviceman in this country. That these 
men enjoy news of the school is evi- 
denced in the many letters received 


by the staff. 


Buy More War Bonds 


$2.00 
$1.25 


$15 [25c] 


$ .05 (6 for $ .25) 
$1.50 

[50c] 

[50c] 

$ .75 

$ .50 

$ .10 

$1.50 

$ 35 [50c] 

$ .10 (3 for $ .25) 
$ .50 


New York 27, N. Y. 
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If Yours Is Duplicated, 
You Need 


An important addition to the growing list of CSPA publications invaluable to the adviser... . 
contains also the Duplicated Newspaper Analytical Score Sheet and Check-list of common errors, 
and the Duplicated Magazine Analytical Score Sheet and Check-list of errors common to maga- 
zines. Size—36 pages, 8% x11 inches, with stapled cover of heavy stock. This PRIMER is 
duplicated to serve as both a guide to and as a sample of duplicating work. 


Thirty-five cents to Members—Fifty cents to Non-Members. 
Order from the 
COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 
202 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia University New York, N. Y. 





Now on Sale! 
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JOURNALISM SYLLABUS 


A Comprehensive Outline Adaptable 
For Use in the Several Educational Levels 


Prepared by a committee of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, Lambert Greenawalt, Chairman 





Each of the 26 Units of this Syllabus was written by an experienced adviser in the field. The 
entire work was carefully edited and correlated by a central editing committee. 


An extensive Glossary and a large Bibliography, each keyed to the respective Units, make 
this book additionally valuable for all student and adviser workers on school publications. 





Part I Interpreting Journalistic Media Uni The Editorial 
The Media Reviews and Criticism 


Unit Historical Background Special Columns 
. The Editing Process 
The Newspaper 


The Magazine ee, 
The Radio eadline Writing 


The Advertisement Part III Mechanics of Publication 


The Media and Society: Their 19 Technical Instructions 
Interpretation 20 Proof Reading 
Public Opinion 21 Illustrations 


Propaganda f Freed fE . I. Selecting 
Limitations of Freedom of Expression I. Seycedusing 


— — ae 2 Plotting the Dummy 
Part II Journalistic Writing and Editing 3 Printing 


Principles and Techniques Part IV 
Sources and Coverage ¢ 
Se ieeeariaiterds 24 The Staff 
The News Story 25 Economics of Publishing 
The Sports Story 1. Advertising 
The Interview and the Speech Il. Circulation 


The News-Feature 26 The Yearbook 


Supervising Student Publications 


Price—$1.25 to members of the Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association. 
$1.50 to non-members. 


10% Discount on orders of 30 or more copies. 


Send Orders to 


COLUMBIA SCHOLASTIC PRESS ASSOCIATION 


202 Fayerweather Hall Columbia University New York 27, N. Y. 











